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It is a melancholy confideration to obferve how Phi- 
Jology hath of late been negleAed, which was before 
the darling employment of the greateft authors, 


from the reftoration of learning in Europe. 
SwiFT. 





Y learned readers are well acquainted with Dr Swift’s ingenious 
| Difcourfe to prove the antiquity of the Engli/b tongue, /hewing, 
from various inflances, that the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, are derived 


from the Englifo. Yvery candid Etymologift muft allow the force of 


reafoning in this admirable treatife : far, therefore, be it from me to de- 
rogate from its merits; on the contrary, I mean to dedicate the prefent 
GuostT to a farther detail of examples, to eftablifh its principles: at 
the fame time I fhall fairly ftate to the world fundry errors which the 
learned Dean has committed; being fatisfied that I fhali thus render 
at once a fervice to the world ‘and to his memory. 

For the honour of this country, I beg leave to premife, that a great 
proportion of the words, particularly the proper names of the ancient 
nations above mentioned, are derived from the Scottifh language; a 
proof of the great antiquity of this nation, the inftances of which 
have (with the exception of the words Cloaca, Abraham, and Audro- 
mache) been omitted by Swift, either from his ignorance of our lan- 
guage, or perhaps from his pa ittiality to our fouthern neighbours. 

As the Hebrew is undoubtedly more ancient than either the Gr eek 
or Latin, I fhall begin with fome examples from that language, which 
the Dean has introduced laft, and wherein he has only inftanced the 
names of Mo/es, Abraham, Balaam, and Ifaac, all of which he has clear- 
ly fhewn to be derived from the language of Britain. To go into a ful! 
detail upon this head, it would be required to give an etymology of moft 
of the names of the Old Teftament : I thall therefore confine myfelf to 
a few of the moft ftriking. 

Adam fignifies a damn, in commemoration of the curfe brought by 
him upon mankind ; sulsiti the names of his two fons are clearly de- 
{criptive of their re{pedctive occupations: the eldeft being a tiller of the 

round, was named Cain, from the Scottifh phrafe ca’en ; and the young- 
er was called Abel, becaufe he firft put a dell about the neck of the three, ) 
he paftured. Ni vab is an invention of ab no, being the expreflive words 
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‘he ufed when he prayed to the Lord .not to deftroy the earth and ‘its 


inhabitants, which he had created. ‘Fo/eph is an evident derivation from 
Foe is fofe, being the words his brethren firft {poke to their father Ja- 
cob, whten they returned from Egypt ; and Yo/bua a corruption of Jo- 
feph, or ‘Foe Shaw, a hero come of an ancient Scottifh family. So/- 
mon, the wifeft of kings, had the uncommon merit of knowing his own 
weaknefs. In the midft of the feraglio, he would frequently exclaim, 
Tam a filly man ; which {oon became a by-word among his girls. The 
alteration to Solomon is a corruption of the tranflators. ‘St Pau! was 
originally an Attorney, or Profeflor of Law, which was written thus, 
PLaw. Upon his converfion,to Chriftianity, this defignation was re- 
verfed into Paw/, or Pau/, which he ever after ailumed as his name. 

I now come to the Greeks, and begin with the Deities of that na- 
tion. In the Difcourfe we are very properly told, that Fapicer means 
neither more nor lefs than Few Peter ; but it fhould have been added, 
that his wife being a Grecian, and xo Few, was called Few-io, or Juno. 
The other Gods, too, derive their names from our language. Thus Sa- 
turn was {fo called from his fon, when he dethroned him, crying, I /2; 
‘urn cut. The Goddefs of Love being admired by all the Gods, anc 
conftanily flattered by them: the envious Goddefles faid, fhe was a: 
vain as old nick: hence Venus. ‘The origin of her foms. i cutious. 
People deeply in love were faid to be quite pofletied, quite paffionate, 
quite penfive, quite pierced, &c.; all which obfervations were quaintly 
exprefled by the initial letters ; and lovers were faid to be Q, P’d. This 
was foftened into Cupid, which became ever after the name of the God 
of Love. Pallas was nicknamed by the lefs chafte Goddeffes, the Pat 
lefs ; and Abollo was called by the more favage Gods, Milfs Polly, or 
Polly. The God of Wine was never for leaving the table, but always 
called for another bottle, becauje fo and fo; for he never wanted a rea- 
fon: hence his pot-companions gave him the nickname of Becauje, ar 
Bacchus ; and Vulcan, being engaged about hot work, loved a fu// 
can. 

The names of two Geds, Swift has certainly not proper rly c confide 
His etymology of f Mars is equally indecent and far-fetched: the name 
of that God is haaly an anagram of the word Arms, over which he 

prefided. Hercules Swift derives from Her cullies. Now, the fad is, 
that when he was dreffing in female attire, a Scotch girl cried out, to 
bring er claife, (her cloat is) ; and ever after, when he walked the 
ftreets, the women called after him in derifion, her claife ; which ftran- 
gers miftook for Hercules. The derivation of Aptliandes feems likewife 
to have been miftaken by the Reverend Philologift *. His calling out, 
Hark ye maids, to his w ife’s fervants, who interr apted his ftudies, is by 
no means papas characteriftic of this great man; although this 
etymology, as well as that of Alexander the Great (all eggs under the 
pet 9 and Hamadryades (ham a dry a days), are very ingenious, and 
thew the Dean’s extenfive knowledge of the domeftic ancedotes, or 
kitchen hiftory of the Greeks. dredimedes was not merely a Mathe- 
matician, he was alfo a very celebrated Architect (or Arch builder), and 
all the moft fuperb bridges in Greece were of his workinanfhip. In- 
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* The word Philologus, by the by, is evidently of Scottith derivation, being a cor- 
ruption of Fil! the lugs ; aterm very expreflive of the occupation of this kind of critic. 
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ftead of léaving his name upon thefe buildings, he thought it fufficient 
to infcribe. upon the key-ftone:of the Arch, The Arch I made, (in the 
fame manner as the Kings of. Spain fubferibe fimply J the King) ; and 
many’ ef thefe infcriptions being found .in. later times, fome of them 
probably much obliterated, it became the univerfal belief of the learned 
world, -that the name of the architect was Archimedes. My anxiety 
to detect error, and difcover truth, has induced me.to go thus at large 
into this etymology,: which I hope the candid reader will excufe. [ 
cloie my remarks on Greek proper names of perfons-with that of the 
Grecian bard, which the Dean has unaccountably omitted. Homer, 
like Soerates *, had the misfortune to be henpecked; and his wife, 
whofe name has not been handed down to us, ufed often to come out 
into the ftreets after him, armed, with the befom, telling him to go 
home or fhe would comb his head. The boys, who run afier him as 
he fung his ballads, catched the phrafe; and no fooner did they fee or 
hear their blind favourite, -but there was a general cry of, There's Home 
cr; a nickname which was cafily foftened into. Homer. 

Of the names of places 1 fhall juft mention.a few. Achaia was fo 
called in derifion of its inhabitants, who were conftantly laughing, 
Acha-ia. Athens is a-corruption of a’ things ; the politenefs of its citi- 
zens being fuch, that they were proverbially faid to be all things to a! 
men. ‘The hardy education of the Sfartaus made them equ ally eager 
for love or war: hence Sparta‘is but an invertion of the verb 70 |par ; 
while Lacedemonia is ‘derived, from La/fs-demonia, a madnefs after the 
wenches. Jta/y got its name from Aneas, who, when he firft faw the 
land, faid to his companions, J ¢e// you, that’ s the place we're bound to. 
This the augurs interpreting as a happy and ominous fpeech, induced 
him to give it that name which is now written Stal. 

I now come to the Romans; and here too the Dean -has been Ied 
into errors. Cicero, he tells us, was a poor {cholar at Athens, and was 
called Gi/er, which he fays is the denomination of a fervitor inthe Eng- 
hith univerlities. ‘This is altogether contradicted by the hiftory of that 
celebrated orator, who was in fa an Irith Baronet, his real name be- 
ing Sir Marcus O’Brien: he was not a litle vain of his birth and title: 
the O’s, faid he, are all gentlemen; and the O’Briens the ancient race 
of our Irifh Kings. ‘This vain-glorious boa{t being often repeated, the 
Romans uled to exclaim as he pafled, See Siz 0 ; which is evidently 
the origin of the name by which he is generally known, Neither did 
Ce/far get his name from being the Scifer of his country’s liberties; but 
from the arrogant manner in which he announced his victories. It 
was, See Sir, what [ have done; See Sir, how many enemies I have 
deftroyed ; See Sir, how many towns I have taken. “This is the o rigin 
of the name given, firft to him, and afterwards indifcriminately * all 
his fuccefiors. Iam not ignorant that fome etymologitts ailedge, 
Ce/far had his name from Seyffers with which he was cut out of ei mo- 
ther’s belly: but thofe who fuppofe that the operation could be per- 
formed with fuch an inftrument, know little of anatomy. Cato wii : 
like Cicero, of Irith extra@ion; but being more modeft, changed Kis 
name from O'Cat to Cato. Coridlanai? s real name was Cornélius, or, as 
he was familiarly called, Corie. -Being a-boy of great enterprife, his 
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mother was riot a little vain of him, and would often exultingly tell her 

flips, Corie\a lion is, which his vanity made him affume as a firname. 
Bellarine, when reduced ‘to beggaty, would often complain of hun- 
ger, or, as he exprefied it, my delly fair is, from which his name is de- 

Our linguifts, ever fond of fhewing their learning, have derived a 
number of Englifh words from the Greek and other foreign tongues, 
which are of pure Englifh extraction. | Among thefe Swift has mention- 
ed Affrologer, which he pretends means a frraw dodger, as expreffive of 
the mean habitation of thefe learned perfonages. But this is evidently 
a miftake ; it isa derivation of afro-lodger, or a lodger among the ftars, 
which happily marks the garrets which they poffefs, as well for cheapnefs 
as their convenience to confult the planets. The following is the origin 
of the term Philofopher. Upon the pedeftal of a famous ftatue of the 
Goddefs of Wifdom, -at ‘Athens, was this infcription, Fi/ us of her; 
which being hourly repeated by her votaries, the boys called them P2i- 
lofophers. Tam not ignorant that fome have given this word another 
very ingenious derivation; but not, I think, upon fo good authority. 
They tell us, that the great end of philofophy is contentment ; and that 
people are never in fo good humour ‘as when their belly is well filled : 
hence fay thefe linguifts, philofopher is a corruption oft full of fupper. 
Phyficians were for merly great phyfiognomifts, and ufed to tell their pa- 
tients, from your face I ken your complaints. ‘This is faid to be the 
origin of that word; but I confefs I think it rather far fetched. The 
bounds of my paper will only allow me to give one more example of 
my hypothefis. It is well known, that the Catholics were formerly not 
permitted to read the Bible, without a fpecial permiffion from the Church. 
The dignitaries who gave thefe licences termed their palaces Bible-fhops; 
and thefe two words, abbreviated to Bi-/bops, were actually put up by 
them as a fign : hence they themfelves were termed Bi/Lops,a name form- 
ed merely by taking away the fign-cope. 

I might here fhew, that in like manner all other languages, particu- 
larly the Gaelic and High Dutch, are derived from ours: fo that, upon 
the whole, there cannot be a doubt of the Englifh, or rather the Scotch, 
having been the language of Paradife. 





i have become moft unexpefedly the vehicle of a difpute refpeéting Biirger’s ballad 
of Lenora. Scaligerus has now fent me a long reply to the obfervations of Un Bour- 
gecis; but ] cannot think of taking up a third Number on fuch a fubjeé&t. However, 
that juftice may be done on all hands, and particularly as I find many of my readers are 
much interefted in this weighty controverfy, I thali, in a fubfequent Guost, give an 
abridgement of Scaligerus’s letter; declaring at the fame time, that I can receive no 


more upon this fubje@.——-Cham-pi-pi, in my next. 








